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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS MAP BATTLE FOR FEDERAL AID 


The principles of a new proposal for federal aid for education won substantial 
support at the annual meeting of the Council of Chief State School Officers, in Bal- 
timore. Proposed by Cleveland Bailey (D-W.Va.), chairman of the House subcommittee 
on education, the new bill would provide: 





@ A federal grant of 2 percent of what the states spend themselves from 
state and local funds. 





@ An equalization grant for those states whose per capita income is below 
the national average. 





The state school officers decided unanimously, concluding their four-day annual 
meeting, that there must be at least a doubling of the amount spent on public educa- 
tion, including a "substantial infusion" of federal funds. The need cannot be met, 
they said, "without broad federal aid.'' They commended President Kennedy for his 
"incisive recognition" of the national requirements of education. 





Warning against any federal legislation that would violate the principle of 
church-state separation, the state school officials emphasized the necessity for 
provision of federal funds without federal control. In other areas they urged: 
$100 million a year, provided by the federal government for basic research in col- 
leges, local school districts, and state departments of education; five years of 
college preparation as the standard of preparation for school teachers; reorganiza- 
tion of school districts to achieve for each district a tax basis that will assure 
efficient operation and a complete program of services; and more consideration of 
the educationally deprived, many of them migrants to the large cities. 


























The council said federal funds, when made available to the states for educa- 
tion, should lose their identity when they pass state borders, so that local control 
of education will be strengthened. It agreed to conduct a survey to obtain a state- 
by-state itemization of recommendations for allocation of such money as may be pro- 
vided by a federal aid program like that contemplated in the Bailey proposal, and to 
continue working with other educational organizations toward co-operative support of 
federal aid to education. 





HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff needled the state school officials for failing 
to arouse the people in their own states to the commitment he said they ought to 
have for public education. 





"You have been exchanging great philosophical ideas here in the great city of 
Baltimore," he said, "but I am curious to know how many of you are battling down in 
the boondocks. Do you have the guts to take on the hard fight? You who are com- 
mitted to education, do you stand up to your governors, to your congressmen, and 
chambers of commerce and manufacturers associations? Do you say why you believe in 
education?" 
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The federal government must assume a larger share of the costs of higher 
education and with greater concern for the teaching function, rather than 
research. This is the conclusion reached in a Brookings Institution 
study of The Role of the Federal Government in Financing Higher Education, @ | 
published this week. The author, Alice M. Rivlin, says the principal ar- 
guments for stepping up the role of the federal government in the next 
decade are (1) that over-all needs of higher educational institutions 
will be so great that neither the states nor private individuals will be 
able to meet them adequately, and (2) that certain national interests, 
especially defense, require a shift of educational resources toward particular types of 
education which may not occur without action by the federal government. 




















Federally financed research programs should be continued, Dr. Rivlin writes, but there 
should be "new and sizable" federal programs for direct support of instruction, partic- 
ularly in science, the social sciences, and modern languages, including English, plus 
wide support for graduate programs. 





The college-age population is increasing rapidly and costs per student may be expected 
to rise sharply, Dr. Rivlin writes. At the end of the decade of the 1960's, she says, 
there should be between 6 and 8 million students in the colleges, which will need some 
$10 billion a year, as against $3.7 billion in 1957-58. Some level of government must 
help to meet this increase, she says, and the signs point to the federal level. 





BP A new look at vocational education in the light of the changing needs of the na- 
tion's economy and the occupational opportunities it affords was undertaken when the 
President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education met in Washington under the 
chairmanship of Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of schools, Chicago. Work 
of the panel, to which President Kennedy has named 26 representative leaders in various 
phases of the field across the country is aimed at producing recommendations the Pres- 
ident will make to Congress in 1963 for improving and redirecting this aspect of the 
nation's educational program. This had its beginnings many years ago when the manpower 
demands of agriculture were much larger and those of the industrial and service trades 
much smaller than they are today. 





P School teachers can be state legislators in Oklahoma without suffering any salary 
cut, the state's attorney general has ruled. Eleven Oklahoma teachers are also in the 
legislature. The attorney general ruled that a provision of the state constitution bar- 
ring "state officers" from holding any other public position did not apply, because 
teachers are "employees" not "officers" of the state. 





» Why can't teachers, qualified in one state, move to another and be qualified teach- 
ers there, too? Everybody is in favor of this, says W. Earl Armstrong, director, Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, but various groups within the 
profession are in favor of it for various reasons, and they have not been able to get 
together. 








What _is clearly needed, says Armstrong, is a plan for moving teachers freely across all 
state lines. It will have to originate at the national level. It will not, he sug- 
gested last week as keynoter at the Boulder, Colo., convention of the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Assn., be dependent on any state system of certification. It 
should involve: a great reduction in the number of certificates issued by a state; a 
requirement for certification based on something else than "courses and credits"--per- 
haps a statement of "understandings and competencies."' The more desirable way, he said, 
is to state requirements in terms of principles such as "only persons of ability and pro- 
fessional promise are permitted to enter and complete the teacher education curriculun, 
and the curriculum should provide opportunity for the student to become a well-educated 
person." 
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& The private school route into the Big Seven women's colleges is a myth of the past, 
according to a New York Herald-Tribune survey. Graduation from an independent, private 
girls' school used to be a sure bet for acceptance by the women's Ivy League of the 
Eastern seaboard, but the 1961 freshmen classes show that more than half the enrollment 
at all seven colleges comes from public schools. A breakdown: Mount Holyoke, 72 per- 
cent; Barnard, 69 percent; Bryn Mawr, 60 percent; Smith, 59 percent; Wellesley, 58 per- 
cent; Vassar, 55 percent; and Radcliffe, 53 percent. Increased applications have caused 
admissions officers to take a larger percentage of qualified girls from public schools. 








® A school year of 200 days and full pay during the summer to teachers who study or 
use the time for academic travel were two major proposals recommended by Wisconsin State 
Supt. Angus B. Rothwell before the Wisconsin Education Assn.'s annual convention. Roth- 
well spoke out on a future of 12-month employment for teachers, a summer school program 
of enrichment courses for as many students as possible, and the correction of "almost 


inhuman" burdens on teachers, i.e. heavy class loads, clerical duties, and lunch hour 
duties. 





& To improve high-school physics teaching the American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers and the American Institute of Physics have planned a joint program for regional 
counselors, expected to be in full swing by the end of this year. The counseling pro- 
gram will be conducted by college professors and physicists from industries and govern- 
ment. They will work with local and state school officials and with ceacher training 
institutions. William Kelly, director of the Institute's education program, will co- 
ordinate the counseling service. 








& The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, representing one million members, 
opened its annual convention in Washington this week with a plea to support President 
Kennedy on the principle of the separation of church and state in the education issue. 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the Reform Judaism UAHC, described the pres- 
sure for aid to sectarian schools as "perhaps the most serious challenge to religious 
freedom ever mounted in American history."' Federal aid to sectarian schools, he said, 
might mean the end of public education and open the way for "a spreading network of 
sequestered private schools." 


Land-Grant Colleges Reach Centennial 


About 1,500 educators from throughout the country and U. S. territories gath- 
ered in Kansas City earlier this week to celebrate and to testify to the worth of 
federal support of education. Observing the centennial of the signing of the Mor- 
rill Act by President Lincoln were representatives from the 68 public colleges and 
universities which owe their existence to federal land grants donated to each state 
to provide at least one public college. 





President Kennedy and John A. Perkins, president of the Univ. of Delaware and 
of the American Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges, pointed out in major addresses at the 
centennial meeting that the Morrill Act appropriated federal funds for instruction- 
al purposes. "These institutions," said Pres. Kennedy in a filmed message, "have 
built a proud tradition of independence and academic integrity, untroubled by gov- 
ernmental interference of any kind." 


Other facts that the land-grant colleges are proud of: they enroll one-fifth 
of the nation's total higher education student body; they award 40 percent of the 
country's Ph.D's; 24 of the 40 living American Nobel Prize winners earned degrees 
at land-grant colleges; and they are providing vital links between this country 
and the educational efforts of developing nations. 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Simei 


% "The Parent's Right To Know" is the topic of an editorial in Saturday Review F 
(Nov. 18) Education Supplement, in which editor Paul Woodring discusses the recom- 
mendations of the committee appointed by New York State Commissioner Allen to look 
into the matter of school records and advise him regarding policy. 











OTHER NOVEMBER ARTICLES: Saturday Review (Nov. 18): '"'Men of Principle," by 
Louis William Norris; "What College Students Read," by Frederick DeW. Bolman, Jr., 
and Eugene Arden; "The Future of Negro Colleges," by Benjamin E. Mays; "Inside the 
Teaching Machine," by Susan Meyer Markle; "Charles H. Boehm: Bold Innovator," by 
Peter Binzen; and "Most Important Books on Education 1960-61." @ Saturday Evening 
Post (Nov. 18): "This Town Pays Its Teachers on 'Merit' and Nobody's Mad!" editori- 
al. e@ America (Nov. 11): "Religion and Education," editorial. 











IN NEWS MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Nov. 20) has feature on William Heard Kilpatrick, 
who is celebrating his 90th birthday. e@ Time (Nov. 17) has single-article discus- 
sion of two books: What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't and Tomorrow's Illiterates. 
@ U.S. News & World Report (Nov. 20}: "Dr. Conant Advises: Where--and Whether-- 
Your Son Should Go to College." 














EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


PEOPLE: Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jersey state commissioner of education, be- 
came president, Council of Chief State School Officers; A. W. Ford, Arkansas state 
commissioner of education, is president-elect. @ Wilmer V. Bell, director of aduit 
education, Baltimore (Md.) public schools, became president, National Assn. of Public 
School Adult Educators; Robert F. Schenz, director, Westchester Adult School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is president-elect. e Evart W. Ardis, director, Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Occupational Information, Univ. of Michigan, Natt B. Burbank, superintend- 
ent, Boulder Valley School Dist., Boulder, Colo., and Harold L. Richards, superin- 
tendent, High. School Dist. 218, Blue Island, I11., were nominated for office of 
president-elect, American Assn. of School Administrators. 


























Harold Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence College, said the Soviet 
threat "is a total one, of which the military element is only one component. It is 
a threat that calls for imagination and initiative in fields other than the military; 
it calls for the strength of an education system which can liberate the talents of 
all children, not merely those who are useful for military purposes."' Speaking at 
the New Jersey Education Assn. convention, Taylor said: "In all our concern with the 
Soviet Union we have failed to notice that their educational success is not due to 
the heavy doses of academic subject matter each child is forced to take, but is due 
to the fact that in the Soviet Union, education is top priority." 





NEW BOOK: The College Handbook 1961-3 has descriptions of all 350 College 
Board members, their programs of study, admissions requirements, costs, and finan- 
cial assistance programs. (747 p.; $2.50. College Entrance Examination Board, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y.) 





Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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